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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject :     "Facts  About  Knives."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  other  day  I  dropped  in  to  see  a  friend  of  nine,  and  what  do  yon.  think 
I  found  her  doing?    Paring  potatoes  with  her  carving  knife.    One  glance  sent 
shivers  down  my  backbone. 

"Gracious  me,"  I  said.     "Watch  that  knife.     It's  likely  to  do  damage  around 
the  countryside,   if  you  use  it  that  way." 

And  then  I  noticed  what  damage  it  was  doing  to  the  potato.     It  wasn't  paring 
it  was  carving  that  potato.     In  fact,  almost  as  much  potato  was  going  off  with  the 
paring  that  was  staying  for  cooking.    And  my  friend  looked  very  awkward  and  un- 
comfortable as  she  worked. 
% 

She  explained  that  her  snail  paring  knife  was  somewhere  in  the  drawer  but 
that  she  was  in  a  hurry  and  had  no  time  to  hunt  for  it,   so  she  was  using  the  first 
knife  she  could  find. 

Well,  my  idea  is  that  any  of  n.s  will  save  time  and  trorible  by  using  the 
right  knife  for  the  iob;  that  the  carving  knife  deserves  exclusive  use  on  meats; 
the  bread  knife  on  bread,   and  so  on.    You  can  scarcely  prepare  a  single  meal 
without  a  knife.     Yet  this  most-used  utensil  is  often  the  poorest  tool  in  the 
kitchen.    And  it  often  receives  the  worst  treatment. 

What  knives  does  a  good  cook  need?     Well,   she  needs  a  butcher  knife,  a 
bread  knife,  three  paring  knives,  a  v.'ide  spatula  and  a  narrow  one,  and  kitchen 
scissors.     If  she  wants  to  save  herself  time  and  v.-ork,   she'll  keep  all  thece  right 
in  handy  reach  of  the  work  table.    And  she'll  keep  them  all  good  and  sharp  — 
except  the  spatulas,  of  course,  which  have  flat  flexible  blades,  unsharpened. 
Perhaps  the  handiest  way  to  keep  your  knives  in  the  kitchen  is  on  a  little  knife 
rack.    The  small  son  in  the  family  can  make  one  of  these  wooden  racks  in  his 
carpentry  class.    Just  a  straight  piece  of  wood  with  slits  or  grooves  in  it  to 
slip  the  knives  in.    Knives  kept  in  racks  remain  sharp  longer  "because  their  blades 
don't  become  dull  by  shuffling  around  in  a  drawer  with  a  lot  of  other  utensils. 
And  in  a  rack  they're  handy  to  select  when  you  need  one. 

Suppose  you  go  shopping  for  kitchen  knives?    How  will  you  know  a  good  knife 
"hen  you  see  one?     Well,  a  good  knife  has  a  handle  of  the  right  size  and  shape  to 
be  comfortable  in  your  hand  —  large  enough  so  it  doesn't  cramp  your  hand,  yet 
SInall  enough  so  you  can  get  a  good  grip  on  it.     Second,  a  good  knife  has  the  proper 
balance  between  the  blade  and  the  handle.    This  not  only  gives  more  comfort  in 
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u8ing   but  it  also  given  a  quicker,  more  even  cutting  stroke.    The  third  point 
about'a  good  knife  is  that  the  blade  is  made  of  high-quality  steel,  and  fourth, 
the  blade  should  be  riveted  to  the  handle. 

Good  steel  is  a  paying  investment  for  it  gives  a  better  edge  and  will  keep 
sharp  longer  than  cheap  steel.     We  luck:/  housewives  today  don't  have  to  spend  hours 
scouring  our  kitchen  knives  as  our  grandmothers  did,  for  we  can  own  stainless  steel 
knives  that  neither  rust  nor  tarnish. 

You'll  find  many  knife  sharpeners  on  the  market  now.    Be  sure  to  buy  one 
that  isn't  too  rough,  that  won't  hurt  the  edge  of  the  blade.     Some  of  them  chip 
the  cutting  edge  though  they  do  make  it  temporarily  sharper.    That's  the  reason 
that  many  people  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  whetstone.    They  think  it's  still 
the  best  and  safest  sharpener. 

How  suppose  you  want  to  choose  a  good  slicing  knife,  a  paring  knife,  or  a 
spatula  for  your  kitchen.    How  will  you  make  your  selection  at  the  store?  Well, 
remember  that  a  good  slicing  knife  needs  a  long  tapering  point  and  a  flexible 
blade  so  that  it  will  cut  thin  slices  with  little  pressure.    But  a  carding  knife 
to  use  for  cutting  hot  meats  needs  a  shorter  blade  and  a  stronger  one.    And  a 
good  bread  knife  has  a  firm  blade  with  a  fine  saw-tooth,  or  notched  edge.    A  slicing 
bife  is  used  for  cake  and  cold  meats. 

Now  about  paring  knives.  You'll  find  several  different  kinds  and  shapes 
of  these  on  the  market.  Generally  the  one  that  does  the  best  job  has  a  short, 
straight  blade  and  a  handle  that  fits  in  the  curve  of  your  hand  —  is  about  the 
same  size  and  shape.    That  kind  of  handle  is  most  comfortable. 

As  for  spatulas,  you'll  want  a  large  one  —  about  three  by  five  inches  — 
for  turning  griddle  cakes,  for  meat  or  -potato  balls,  for  removing  cookies  from 
a  baking  sheet  and  serving  pie  and  so  on.    Then  you'll  need  a  narrow  spatula,  one 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  by  six  inches  long,  for  icing  cakes,  scraping 
batter  from  the  mixing  bowl,  and  numerous  other  little  kitchen  jobs. 

Before  we  say  good-bye  to  this  subject  of  knives,   let  me  pass  along  to  you 
some  knife  hints  sent  in  by  some  of  t;  kind  friends. 

One  lady  reminds  me  that  a  knife  dipped  in  cold  water  will  prevent  meringue 
from  clinging;  to  the  kr.ife  when  cutting  pie  or  any  other  dish  with  meringue  on  top, 
There's  a  helpful  hint.    A  wet  blade  generally  will  prevent  sticky  mixtures  from 
clinging  during  cutting.    You  can  use  this  idea  when  you're  cutting  dried  fruit, 
say,  or  marshmallows,  or  candied  fruits  like  candied  cherries  or  citron  or  orange 
peel.    Dip  your  knife  or  your  scissor  blade  in  either  cold  or  hot  water  before  you 
try  to  cut  such  foods. 

Then  here's  an  idea  about  using  a  covered  knife.    To  cut  individual  pats  of 
totter,  cover  the  blade  of  your  knife  with  a  niece  of  waxed  paper  in  which  the 
totter  was  wraoped,     how,  hold  the  ends  of  the  paper  with  one  hand  and  cut  with 
the  other.    This  keens  the  butter  from  sticking  to  the  knife. 

There.     So  much  for  knife  ideas  today.     Some  other  day  we  might  have  a 
talk  on  fork  ideas.     We'll  see. 
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